44               The Turks in Hungary.
The " Kirk Bin  Kul," or forty thousand  slaves as they were generally styled,  were at this  time the   real masters  of  the Ottoman  empire.    Though   forty   thousand   was   the    number supposed to be  actually under   arms with the kettles, double the number were borne on the rolls.    These men who enjoyed  the privileges   and  prestige of Janissaries without serving as soldiers, were  called  yangichari yamdki, or assistant Janisaries, and were held liable to be  called out to fill vacancies in the   ranks of those on active   service.   Their real use was to swell the political faction which   the Janissaries  dominated,  and to enable it   to dictate to the rest of the nation.    Some of   the most famous regiments   of   Janissaries   were   quartered   in  Hungary.     The Turndjis  (Guards    of the Cranes)  were  quartered at'Belgrade. The   origin  of   their name we  do not know, but probably they were   originally men  who assisted the Sultan in his field-sports, for we   find other favourite regiments bearing the names   of Samsunjis  (guards   of  the mastiffs)  and  Zagharjis (guards  of the pointers).   Dogs  of  these kinds were led before the Sultan by Janissaries of    these   regiments   at  Constantinople   in  his triumphal processions.
The Janissaries were still armed with the matchlock, arquebus and scimitar, besides a yatagh&n for cutting off the heads of their fallen enemies. It was remarked, at the battle of St. Gothard, that their armament made it physically impossible for them to sustain the charge of determined cavalry. Still the Turks could not be induced to adopt the pike, nor, later on, the bayonet, as a weapon for infantry. Military science among the Turks had made absolutely no progress since the Sultdns had themselves ceased to .take an interest in their army. Sulim&n the Magnificent was the last of their monarchs who had made war his pastime. In his time things were different. Knolles writes at the commencement of the seventeenth century: " The Turks can very well learn of us that which is "for them profitable, and make use thereof to their own advantage/* By the end of the same century their pride and foolishness had made them unable to borrow inventions which were absolutely necessary to military efficiency. The discipline of their Sipdhis and Janissaries had become so relaxed that the officers feared the men motfe than their men. feared them, and they always had to be bribed or cajoled into doing their duty.
The feudal cavalry of the Turks had also degenerated in point of training; but the men, having a stake in the country, had an interest in maintaining good order, and were made use of to curb the license of the Janissaries. The decay of the Turkish , military system was as yet hardly suspected